VIII.—FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


The Philosophical Review.— Vol l, No. fi. D. J. Hill—Psycho- 
genesis. [The Mind-stuff or metakinesis theory is upheld The 
Argument is cogent enough. But the meaning of the result is, as 
usual, left utterly in the vague] A. Seth. [A lucid exposition of the 
necessity of epistemological realism.] F. H. Nicols—The Origin of 
Pleasure and Pain. [Considers the question from the biological side.] 
F. C. S. Schiller—Reality and ‘Idealism’. [An interesting and 
thoughtful criticism of Mr. Ritchie’s ‘ What is Reality ? ’ which appeared 
in the May number of the review.] Reviews of Books, Ac. No. 6. J. 
Dewey—Green's Theory of the Moral Motive. *[It is urged that 
according to Green’s view “ the moral life is by constitution a self-con¬ 
tradiction ” inasmuch as it is made to consist in the pursuit of an ideal 


unity, which is “ for ever unrealisable, because it for ever negates the 
special activities through which alone it might, after all, realise itself”.] 
W. James—Thought before Language. [Contains a most valuable 
account by an educated deaf-mute of his ways of thinking and feeling 
before he had learned the use of conventional language. The develop¬ 
ment of his Ethical ideas is especially interesting. Much might be said 
on the bearing of the evidence here supplied on the relation of thought 
and language—atopic which is treated by Prof. James with provoking 
vagueness.] EL K. Marshall—Pleasure-Pain and Sensation. [A 
thoroughly searching and effective criticism of the theory that pleasures 
and pains may be regarded as special kinds of sensation co-ordinate with 
other kinds, such as the sensations of colour and sound. The papers on 
the subject by Mr. NicoIb in immediately precedent numbers of the 
Philosophical Review are especially referred to.] 


American Journal of ^Psychology.— Vol. iv\, No. 4. H. H. 
Donaldson—The Extent of the Visual Area of the Cortex in Man, as 
deduced from the Study of Laura Bridgman’s Brain. F. B. Dressier— 
Some Influences which affect the Rapidity of Voluntary Movements. 
J. R. An gel 1 and A. EL Pierce—Experimental Research upon the 
Phenomena of Attention. [Important. “ The essential question is 
whether we can interpret as simultaneous two or more disparate 
simultaneous sensations, and if not, how to explain our errors.” Wundt’s 
general method is followed with improved apparatus, by which the 
distracting noise of Wundt’s clockwork is avoided, uniformity of motion in 
the rotating [winter is secured, and a momentary click is substituted for 
the relatively prolonged bell-tone. In explaining negative and positive 
errors stress is laid on the oscillation of Attention between the visual 
and auditory images. But the authors refuse to admit the legitimacy of 
any one simple principle of explanation, because of the great complexity 
of the conditions involved.] A. Kirscbmann—Some Effects of Contrast. 
B. I. Gilman—Report on an Experimental Test of Musical Expressive¬ 
ness. [A number of listeners were called on to write down, each 
independently, an account of the impressions produced and the ideas 
suggested by a selection of musical fragments. The results are highly 
interesting, and show remarkable agreement blended with remarkable 
diversity.] 
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The International Journal of Ethics— which has always been 
disposed to give a wide interpretation to the term “ Ethics,” regarded as 
defining a subject of discussion—opens with a long article on “ The 
National Traits of the Germans as seen in their Religion,” by Prof. 
Pfleiderer : and also contains a paper on “ International Quarrels and 
their Settlement r by Dr. Leonard JEL West, and a lecture by Mr. D. G. 
Ritchie on “ 1792 — Year I.”. A more strictly ethical topic is the relations 
of “ Philanthropy and Morality” : under which title Father Huntington 
offers a vigorous, sweeping, semi-instructed diatribe against the opera¬ 
tions of current philanthropy, which, in his view, are inevitably 
doomed to be laboriously futile and demoralising, so long as philan¬ 
thropy will not “acknowledge the fundamental iniquity’ of private 
property in land. The last article is a defence of “ Utilitarianism ” by 
Mr. A. L. Hodder. It is ably written throughout, and shows here and 
there some freshness in the treatment of trite topics: but the writer’s 
standpoint is almost pure Benthamism, and his arguments are hardly 
likely to convince any one who has found Bent ham unconvincing. 

Journal of Morphology.— Vol. vi, Nos. 1 and 2. Howard Ayers— 
A contribution to the Morphology of the vertebrate Ear, with a recon¬ 
sideration of its functions. [In the course of this elaborate monograph 
the author deals with the functions of the ampullar sense-organs and 
their connected canals. He arrives at the following conclusions. (1.) 
Different in degree of modification from the line of cochlear organs as 
these organs are, there is no reason to posit a different kind of function 
for them. (^2.) Perfect equilibration is possible among the vertebrates 
without an internal ear. Cf. Amphioxus, £he frog (Boettcher), carp 
(Tomascewicz), and ihark (Steiner). (8.) In low vertebrates, there are 
surface canals in all the three space-planes, and in planes oblique to 
theB© ; and these canals are more affected by bodily movements, and 
more subject to external sensory impressions than the ear canals can 
be : so that the animals would riot need the latter for the static sense. 
Yet just these animals have their ear canals best developed. (4.) The 
canals are vestiges. Their only function is the inherited one of 
mechanical protection of the sense-organs. (6.) Bodily equilibration 
is the product of the activities of the whole nervous system, acting ov$r 
the whole periphery of the body. Cf. the nasal rays of Covdylura cnrtata.] 

Revce Philosophique. —17a* Annee, No. 8. Rosenbach — Etude 
critique sur le mysticisme modeme. [An attack, too indiscriminate 
and prejudiced to be effective, upon the “ psychical” experiments 
and inquiries of the Society for Psychical Research, Prof. Cn. Richet 
and others.] Fouill^e—Le Developpement de la Yolont^. (Premier 
article.) [(L) The primordial element in the will is “spontaneous 
appetition, whereby, a pleasure being given, the being reacts to retain it, 
and, a pain being given, to escape it”. This is independent of the idea of 
the end, which comes only when opposition is met witn, when consciousness 
becomes 4 bilinear ’ and has to select among two or more possible directions. 
(II.) While the will considered in itself does not admit of classification, 
being the 1 identical tendency * to the greatest well-being, to the conser¬ 
vation and expansion of life, its impulsion* or reactions upon the 
environment may be classified according to the objects which excite 
them. We have—(1) Impulsions aroused by pure sensations, which 
constitute appetition proper ; (2) Impulsions aroused by percepts with 
their associated memories—“ This class of impulsions is the basis of all 
the instincts ” ; (8) Impulsions aroused by judgments and trains of 
reasoning, culminating in tdea*, which are then the conscious reasons for 
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action. “The rational will is that which . . . conceives a series of 
causes and effects as at the same time" a series of means to a certain end? 
The theorist which explain the will (a) as the tendency of an image to 
realise itself, or '(b) as determination oy judgments and ideas, are both 
inadequate. “The will is not determination by any judgment; it is 
determination by a judgment which pronounces that the realisation 
of such an end depends on our own causality. It is not merely the 
tendency of any idea to its own realisation, it is the tendency of the idea of 
pcrtonal activity to its own realisation ” Desire and volition are not to be 
absolutely opposed nor completely confounded Desire is of the end, 
volition is characterised by an extension of desire also to the means. 
(TV.) The ‘ moments ’ of volition are reflexion,, deliberation, judgment of 
choice or decision. The two first are essential but may be reduced to a 
minimum. The judgment has always a practical side, is accompanied 
by movements, impulsions, and some emotion. The action of the judg¬ 
ment does not imply freedom from determinism. There is constant 
action and reaction between the judgment and the ‘personal factors*. 
(V.) The general result of the analysis is that no single motive, and no 
combination of conscious motives, contains the explanation of the 
subsequent volition. The volition is the synthesis of all the psychical 
and physical elements, conscious, sub-conscious, and unconscious. Only 
a complete analysis of all the elements could answer the question 
whether or no there is residuum = free choice. The nature of this 
synthesis is inadequately represented by the notion of mechanism. 
The notion of determinism, on the contrary, is not inadequate, but 
requires an interpretation at once more complex and more elastic.] 
A. Naville — La beautd organique: Etude d’Analyse esthdtique. 
Travaux du Laboratoire de Psychologic Physiologique. [Observations 
and experiments made by MM. Binet and Henneguy upon the calculator 
J. Inandi, supplemented for the purpose of comparison by notes 
(by MM. Binet et Philippe) upon several professional calculators. 
The most striking fact elicited about the calculator Inaudi is that 
he is an ‘ auditive ’ and not a * visual * as is more usually the case. 
No. 9. J. M. Guardia—La Personality dans les rSves. [A collection 
of notes on the part played in dreams by the several senses, and by move¬ 
ment, on the influence of the personality of the dreamer, of the social 
environments, Ac. Revue G^n^rale. M. Vernes—Histoire et Philo¬ 
sophic Religieuses. [An interesting survey of recent literature on the 
history of religious and Biblical criticisms.] No. 10. Dr. Brazier— 
Du trouble des Facultys musicales dans l’Aphasie. [(I.) Gives a brief 
survey of the progress made,in the study of aphasia, in particular of 
speech affections ; (II.) resumes briefly the somewhat scanty results 
as yet attained in the study of ‘ amusia,’ or musical aphasia ; (III.) analyses 
the elements in musical representation (part played by auditive, motor, 
and visual images respectively); (IV.) quotes cases in detail; (V.) concludes 
that it iB not yet possible to decide if the centres for speech and for music 
coincide absolutely, in which case the nervous elements might remain 
efficient for the one order of representations even after losing then- 
efficiency for the other, or if on the contrary the centres are distinct 
though contiguous. The following positive results are however warranted 
bv the facts; that in musical as in lingual representation three orders 
of images may be distinguished (auditive, visual, motor); that, in respect 
of forms, we may distinguish total , or at any rate complex, and simple 
musical aphasia, while the latter may be again divided into receptive or 
centripetal (tone-deafness, tone-blindness) and transmissive, expressive or 
centrifugal (loss of motor-image and consequent inability to play or 
sing); and finally that amusia, though it may appear as a corollary of 
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(speech) aphasia, is also an independent species.] A. Fouill6e—Le 
Developpement de la Volont^ (fin) La Volont4 Libre. [M. Fouill^e 
concludes his study of volition with the well-worn theme of free¬ 
will Starting with an analysis (I.) of the idea of freedom, he finds 
it, as held by the practical man, to imply not indeterminism but 
self-determination, that is determination or causation by the conscious, 
reflective self (not by the character which is only the “accumulation of 
necessities' for the most part organic ”), acting under the idea of freedom 
as an end. The genesis (II.) of this idea is in the consciousness or 
feeling of personal power arising from the real activity of desire, from 
the intellectual activity of deliberation, and from the personal force of 
resolution, combined with the impossibility of finding complete ‘ objective’ 
causality for actions. It is this ignorance of objective causes which 
when unbalanced by knowledge of subjective power leads to the in¬ 
admissible notion of indeterminism. After criticising (III.) some other 
theories, those of James, Reouvier, and Lotze among them, M. Fouill^e 
passes (IV.) to the consideration of the validity of tne idea of freedom 
as he understands it, and of how far it is consistent with scientific 
determinism. He concludes that the more an individual acts under 
the idea of freedom, with its three elements, power, independence, 
and spontaneity, the more he attains to a ‘relative’ independence of 
4 objective ’ influences. Freedom is * subjectivity 'par excellence.] No. 11. 
Novembre. L. Marillier—La Psychologic de W. James. [The first part 
of an appreciative ‘ critical notice * of Prof. James’ longer and shorter 
psychologies.] E. de Roberty—De lunitd de la science: les grandes 
syntheses du savoir. [An attempt to get rid in theory, and in the classi¬ 
fication of the sciences, of the dualism between the ‘ self’ and the ‘ not-self,’ 
between mind and matter, by exhibiting the mentality or ideality of 
time and space, the two forms of existence.] Th. Ribot—Sur les 
diverses formes du caract^re. [An interesting attempt at a new classi¬ 
fication of individualities or characters, based not upon temperaments 
or predominating tone of feeling, but upon thfc “ two fundamental mani¬ 
festations” of psychical life, feeling (sentir) and action. (I.) The 
essential marks of character being unity and stability, a constant and 
continued mode of acting and re-acting, two classes of persons, the 
excessively plastic and the excessively changeable, “ les amorphes et les 
instables, are at once excluded. (II.) The three main classes, based on 
the distinction between feeling and acting, are (1) the sensitive, (2) the 
active, (8) the apathetic. (IIL) These three are in their turn sub¬ 
divided—-the sensitive class into (a) the diffident (‘les humbles’), (fc) 
the contemplative, (c) the emotional; the active class into the moderately 
active and the very active ; the apathetic class into the purely apathetic 
and the apathetic-intellectual (IV.) In addition to these simple types, 
complex or mixed types must be recognised, the sensitive-active, 
apathetic-active, apathetic-sensitive, and perhaps the temperate or 
equally balanced characters.] Varies.- Congrds international de 
psychologie exp^rimentale de Londres, par L. Marillier. Sur un nouvel 
appareil destin^ A l’Atude experimentale des sensations kinesthAtiques, 
par Pierre Janet. Analyses et Comptes Rendues, Ac. 

Zeitschrift fub Psychologie und Physiolooie dbb Sihnesohgank. 
— Bd. iv., Heft 1, 2. F. Schumann—Ueber die Schdtzung kleiner 
Zeitgrossen. [(1.) The psychological barit of the comparison of small time - 
magnitudes. Tne mental content which determines our comparison of 
such time-magnitudes is made up of secondary impressions of expecta¬ 
tion-strain (strain-sensations of muscular contraction or strain-feelings) 
and surprise. Our sensible discrimination is a function of the adaptation 



